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all the orthodox trimmings that some people find so necessary. 
Give me a small child beaming with wonder and awe over 
some probably not-very-wonderful object that has been 
bought for it, and I shall see the dawning of that enlighten- 
ment that means Christianity to me. 

More practical, perhaps, are the criticisms that arise from 
the fact that Christmas is a public holiday, an expenditure 
of — on non-productive objects. I fear that coal output 
will fall and exports decrease. I sigh, but not very hard. 


we lived) an outrageous imposition. But my recollection of 
Christmas morning is, that before we began our day, I used 
to have to go down with him into that empty and echoing 


them. We even made some small contribu- 

tions to various good causes outside our immediate circle 
When I compare that picture with what will happen on 
Christmas Day, 1948, I see how far we have progressed in a 
a mere fifty years. For outside our circle of modest clerkdom 
there must have existed conditions upon which one does not 
like to reflect. I doubt if turkey and Christmas Tree were 
to be found in half the homes of Norwich, and certainly not 
in those tenements, long demolished, in which “home” meant 
one room. We were not callous or thoughtless people. Next 
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no one, 
speak to them 


contrive to have it, diminished lot. 
No one lives over the Bank now, in rooms two hundred years 
old and built to house to a dozen, 
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him the compliments of the season. I shall not expect any 
wise men to bring me presents, but perhaps some kind friend 
in America . . . well, you know what I mean. 

There it is, you see. Mankind as a whole, is more alive 
and alert, more conscious of his fellows, less satisfied so long 
as he himself is reasonably comfortable. It has taken two 
thousand years to do it, but at length we can say that, of the 
babies born on Christmas Day, fewer will die for want of 
— care and a little affection. Which is just sentiment, 

course. 


TWO CHRISTMAS 
MEDITATIONS— . 


1.—THE STARS HAVE BEEN 


SHINING SINCE 
By P. M. Oliver 
SHOULD A UNITARIAN THINK OF CHRISTMAS? 


the two phrases, “born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate” were divided by a comma, and that beneath 


the silence of that comma there lay buried almost all that 
I believed. Was it true, this thing that I said? The first 
Christmas was not buried in the silence; it came before the 
comma. Perhaps I was exaggerating. It is pardonable to 
exaggerate when one is seeking to drive home a point. And 
I su that most Unitarians would have said the same. 
Beneath the silence of that comma there does lie buried almost 
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3 
To escape, for only a short time, from this urgency that en 
pursues us is perhaps the most precious quality of Christ- 
mas in the nmeteen-forties. 
And finally, when I am told that Christmas is a time 
of philanthropy and sentiment, unfashionable virtues now- 
adays, I merely rejoice that it is so. Philanthropy has 
strangely changed in my time. We're humble folk enough, 
Heaven knows, and many a public servant and private indivi- ee 
dual would consider my father’s salary paltry, and his 
THE LIGHT is lit, the curtains drawn; outside, the stillness 
ond @ father carried a decenter. filled. 1 believe with that comes with the first fall of snow. I am sitting here by 
the fire, thinking of Christmas. But should a Unitarian think 
Christmas? Somewhat uneasily I stir the fire. I remem- 
upstairs and the day developed into a party of friends and [ie | | an 7 
relations who came because we had those large old rooms 
And at Christmas, if at no other time, unless the Unitarian 
"= — : think of what came before comma. it was no mere pro- 
Sak eae bone te GR logue, any more than what came after the comma was a mere 
cuctiees tad Gioeuiaahn This year, at its worst, there epilogue. Without the story of birth, without the story of | 
be a large measure of uniformity in dict and death and resurrection, our faith would have been far different | 
ing and regulations will see to that. This from what it 1s. 
Near to the Reot of Faith 
people are sensitive cnough to wonder “Let us draw the curtain a little closer. Let us look | 
to be better off than their fellows. in this way. 
. , blotted out orgotien, if some part 
And sentimental I will be. I shall tum on EE script had been cast into a fire like this that burns | 
and listen to the King and the Carols. a which parts would we Unitarians have been 
will be heard not merely the voices of ourselves, fice? Would it have been the Sermon on the 
parables, and the discourses of St. John? Or would i 
if there ts so littke Republicanism im these been what comes before and after the comma, the 
wonder? People like to be spoken to by the birth and of death and resurrection? It is a hard, an almost 
are still a good many left who can impossible choice. But, forced to make it, most of us, I 
and certainly no Royal person, troubled to would have decided to preserve the Teaching. If, 
on Christmas Day. the Teaching, we were given the further 
in Europe in which any public broadcast will between what came before the comma and what came 
very unsentimental ideology. I wish them all well between the Nativity story on the one hand and the 
they enjoy the day. I like a spot of sentiment in of death and resurrection on the other, here. I imagine. 
sce would have been less dificuk Even St. Mark and 
found it casy to oma the Nativity story. Without 
of thear Gospels ts a complcte and satisfying whole. cach 
we 
should have followed St. Mark and St. John. Yet with what | 
PS buckctsful of coal. nor would a gladness do we thank God for Si. Matthew and Si. Luke, and 
supply them. And facilities for hide- = not from mere sentiment and the love of dear, 
& have committed the Nativity stories to the flames. 
half a modem ministry and have known that something would have been lost 
So in this bee time, when duty has | Not only would the music 
cnough, and you feel as if you had to queuc fort), jj At Every Time and im Every Place 
be as scutmmental as I Eke. There is wo iemit, for- Middicton Murry. m his Life of Jesus. writes: “The bath 
im the manger of Bethichem. the Star m the East, the 
if om any afternoon walk | & of the Wise Men are devoasd of all historical realty. These 
crossimg kecpimg watch imsicad of a shepherd. I shall wi wonderful things did not happen. What did happen was more 
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CHRISTMAS THE TIMEKEEPER 
By Dr. Alfred Hall 


WE COUNT time from Christmas, though our year begins 
on January the first. We are supposed to date our era from 
the birth of Jesus, but we do not know at what time of the 
year he was born, and the probabilities are against December 
25, which was the old Dies Solis or Day of the Sun. Accord- 
ing to Luke the shepherds were in the open fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night and they would not be there 
in the depth of winter. We do not know the year in which 
he was born. If, as the scriptures record, he was born during 
the reign of Herod the Great, who died in 4 B.c., the present 
year should be 1952 or 1953 or, as some scholars think, 1954. 

Nevertheless, Christmas is our great timekeeper. We 


to be cultivated, and I have often wished that all my corre-_ 


spondents regarded it as a grace. Another reason why that 


weary office work was inflicted on me was that my arithmetic — 


was considered reliable, a quality I have lost through 
use, for in the last 
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wish to 
a watch nor any other 
nor ever wish to 
a town, I can hear a clock; 
I can issten to the silence”. 
because the passage occurs the 
motto he found On a non numero 
nisi screnas”, “I count serenc”. I like 
his comment on that i lesson is con- 
veyed to the mind—to by its benefits 
to watch only for the frowns of fate, 
to compose our lives moments, turning 
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I later knew well as a respected minister. In his last year 
he was invited to preach at a vacant church and he set forth, 
hoping to become its pastor. On retirement to bed, he found 
that he could not sleep, owing to the ticking of a clock on the 
mantelpiece. He arose to deal with it, but found it would 
not stop. So back to bed again, but the “tick, tick, tick” 
continued. He arose again and turned it upside down, but 
still it ceased not to announce the passing moments. 

began to fear that he would feel like a rag in the morning — 
and the hope of a settlement seemed to become more remote. 
He rose again, opened a drawer and found it full of blankets. 
Good idea! he would put the clock inside the blankets, which 
he did forthwith and then fell asleep. Unfortunately he hesi- 
tated to mention the inconvenience of the clock to his hostess, 
and he returned to the College, leaving the clock to make 
what deadly row it thought fit inside the blankets. A few 
days passed and he received a letter from his hostess, asking 
him whether he could give her any information about the 


If I remembered rightly, a similar story was told by Dean 
Hole, who received from a hostess an inquiry about her 
silver-back brushes, in the course of which she wrote, “No 
doubt it was a mistake, but I would be glad to have them 
back”. The Dean replied that she would find them in a certain 
drawer. He had not used them, as he had brought his own, 
and he signed himself, “Poor but honest”. 


Christmas reminds us most of Friendship, Love and 
Home. , is it not, that the birthday of a man who 
had no home awaken within us the tenderest memories 


the 
longed to see realized in all men the spirit of love he beheld 
in | experienced as a child. 


I see men 
or a 


may forget our own birthday and we may not wake up 
remembering that it is New Year’s Day, but we are not likely 
to forget Christmas Day. In my early days, business firms, [. 
at least in provincial towns, sent out their accounts annually, 
but they spoke of them as “Christmas Bills”, though they | 
contained items up to the end of the year. I have a lively 
memory of those times. It happened in the days of my 
apprenticeship, when I was learning a trade in which I was 
interested, that I was ordered into the office to write out those 
Christmas bills. This was because my writing was legible, 
and I thought I was being penalized for my virtues. I had 
read a Life of Thomas Gray, the poet, in which it was stated 
that every word he wrote could be read apart from the | 
sentence in which it occurred. I thought that was an ability of the past and all the fat a 
dear to us? But the religion of Jesus was based on the idea 
of home. He thought of the human race as one family with : 
can aimost see mvyseli as a youth. Des 
clerk and cashier, perched on a high stool at heart. Someone has said that we think of Jesus with child- 
like Bob Cratchit in George Cruikshank’s illust 
mistake the cashier annoyed me 
take!” and when he made two 
ae 
— the bonds which are the most blessed 
Thousands will travel to their old homes in Christmas [qq] MAM Me 
week end Gale cate on respect we pay to Jesus is a tribute to all children. 
as a few days later, and, whether of our love for children we have known. When 
they will or no, a new year will begin for them. ode and women bending in adoration over a cradle 
always estimate time by the clock, for life is made I know that they are at the Everlasting 
cain hain aeieeis - belongs to the same genus as the son of Mary. Whatever 
J : 2g0 theology may teach, all parents perceive in the child they 
look forward to the time when the marvel shall be manifested. 
ashen i . What though millions of men and women have had this con- 
ts appeal to the heart at once as a truth:— viction before them, only to see their children grow up and 
“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths, become very like themselves, they still believe that they are 
2p See oe carrying in their arms something precious, something divine 
We count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who EE most—feels the noblest— acts the best.” LOVE 
Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. . 
But quick-cy'd Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me. sweetly questioning, i 
If I lack’d anything. 
“A guest,” I answer'd, “worthy to be here”: ) 
Love said, “You shail be he.” | 
“I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear 
I cannot look on Thee.” 
Love took my hand, and smiling did reply. 
“Truth, Lord, but I have marr'd them; let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.” 
rgotic “And know you not,” says Love, “Who bore the blame?” 
‘ Ou must SAYS “and taste My meat” 
Hart complam of the of cock. So I did sit and eat. 
Student at College mm the carly Geoace Hersert. 
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come “trailing clouds of glory”? bear witness to the 
faith some of us hold dear, for we believe not in a solitary 
incarnation but in myriads. The incarnation is not an isolated 
event in history but a process which is repeated every day 
and every hour of the day. If we —— God appears only 
in the unusual, we rule him out of the usual. The only real 
supernaturalism is what Carlyle termed “natural supernatur- 


TIGER, TIGER, BURNING BRIGHT 
A SHORT STORY | 
By Robert A. Hamblin 


WHEN he came down to breakfast, that Christmas Eve, 
Angus was pale and agitated, but his wife, whose thoughts 
were centred on her plans for the morrow, did not notice his 
trouble, and he decided to keep his own counsel, for the 
present, at any rate. 


history of his family, on the eve of 


The meal over, he slipped out of 


walk did little to ease his mind. 


“Quite the contrary”, laughed the psycho-analyst. “It 
seems to have all the features of a very usual type of dream- 
kind in which some long-buned memory 
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Angus did not escape scathless, for the hand which he held 
out, screaming, to his mother as she rushed to the scene, was 
covered with stings. | 

“By Jove, we’re on to it!” cried the analyst, as Angus 
concluded his tale. “The whole thing leaps to the eye! And 
if you want any confirmation there is the pe evidence 
of the marking of the two creatures—the black yellow in 
each case.” | 

“You mean”, stammered Angus, “that the tiger-———” 

_ “Was merely that wasp magnified and distorted as such 
things invariably are, during their long sojourn in the sub- 
conscious memory.” | 

Angus left the psycho-analyst’s in high spirits, feeling 


that a ghastly spectre had been laid, and that he could now 


proceed to enjoy his Christmas. But on the way home the 
im produced by the analyst’s cocksureness began to 
fade. The idea flitted into his mind that the word “buzz” had 
associations in his life by no means limited to the insect world. 
There was his telephone-receiver at the office, for instance. 
Good heavens, then, the fellow might have been on the 


The me ha by chance (was it really chance? he 
asked himself anxiously) to be devoted to recent and well- 
authenticated instances of people who had received dream 
warnings of some frightful calamity just ahead of them, 
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In front of the fire, warming herself by the side of the cat 
a 4} was his daughter Sylvia, aged six. He kissed her and they all — ? But a sudden wave of scepticism about psycho- had 
sat down to table. But not even the shining face of his little hie caused him to glime 
fa: daughter all agog at the idea of the approaching festivities  ""S “2Y homeward. hung 
at could distract his thoughts for one instant from the most In the interval before lunch he switched on the wireless. onc 
cag! horrible and terrifying experience which he had undergone a of a 
ee! few hours previously. If only he could convince himself that 
ta it was merely a dream and not, as the mystical Highland 
eS element in his nature insisted, one of those dread, supernatural 
ret manifestations which had happened more than once in the 
some terrible tragedy. 
& the house, but a solitary 
“ie way back, however, a to himsel a ruta un 
Gg inspira the house of a golfing acquain- 
hands of a lunatic or criminal. The tiger he ass 
and in town as a psycho-analyst. occurred at lunch-time to con- 
“Thank you,” said the latter, as Angus concluded his 
na story. “Now lie back and take it easy, while I run over the =}. Daddic!” exclaimed his little daughter, looking up from 
va salient points! The tiger, you say, seemed to be pinning you o Syne end Gene get. if I save a piece of my 
on His tu cy tomorrow. can I give it to the poor tiger?” 
ie. down at you. a few inches above yours. And suddenly, it a He nearly jumped out of his skin. “What 
> began with his murderous claws to strip the flesh from : : 
3 “It was ghastly,” declared Angus, mopping his brow. . 
R: “The whole thing left a most vivid and abiding impression. “She means at Chessingfield, my dear,” put in his wife. 
pe You—you don’t think it could have been a message from the Fool, not to have remembered the big zoo, newly opened 
4 ¢ die’?” in their neighbouring suburb, and the Boxing Day visit, light- 
= horses should them there! It : 
in the face of Providence! 
—- : ming a ___ How it cut him to the heart, to watch the comers of the 
completely unrecognizable disguise, in ‘gate-crashing’ back _ittle trembling mouth begin to droop, as he plunged into a 
troubled sea of patently msincere excuses, the weather, the 
. “But what memory?” demanded Angus, “and why a too-short afternoons, the long queues at the bus-stop, ctc.. 
| tiger, of all things?” etc. They would go later on, in the spring or the summer— 
“That is what we shall presently discover.” 
The analyst added digging memories 
had when she had got him to herself after the meal. “She's been 
| counting on that visi to the zoo ever since it was first 
; - with the he moment, mo reason at ail that I can sec! 
sched Angas to carcfully winks he read out tong of 
Angus, “but I tell you, now, that the decision was made 
connected torn to pioces by a Giger a don't look at me like 
And be plunged excitedly into the narration of his 
“—a source of : went i 
When he had finished, his wifc imto a peal of 
. But Angus could recall no particular painful reaction in ecTiecr!™ she cried, soon recovered 
the 1 as she had he: 
“Shall I tcl you who the tiger was? Simply the 
Ge mother used to recount. of hes epac “The cat?” stamemered mg blankly 
duci wih a wasp when he was barely two. The wasp had “Yes! He to the bedroom might 
m to 
the garden. The combat caded im the death of the wasp, but- unsuccessful! etnies 
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FROSTY MORNING 
By Charles M. Kelly, B.A. 


- THE air was crisp with a sharpness of the frost that had 
set its seal upon everything; over pools of still water lay 
thin layers of ice; fantastic, sparkling-white beauty had been 
sprinkled over fields and hedges. On such a morning one 
does not expect a greeting chorus from the birds. When 
I stepped out of the house I walked for a long time in a 
silence broken only by the crunching of my own feet. Then 
from his perch on a cottage chimney a starling sang his 
rousing, clattering tune. Sparrows pecked at kitchen scraps 
scattered near the cottage door and I felt sure that the starling 
had already taken his choice . . . but perhaps the warmth 
from the chimney, sending its lazy column of smoke straight 
upwards in the morning air, had added its cheer to the glis- 


tening songster. 

The deeply rutted lane, frost-hardened, was easier to 
walk upon, and not forced to watch my steps I saw the bob- 
bing black caps of red-breasted bull finches that fed on 
bramble seeds, still hanging on stalks from which the frost 
had shrivelled the berries. Through the hedge I caught 
glimpses of the white rump feathers of others satisfying their 
hunger from dock spikes. My feet crashed into a deep wheel 
trench and with warning pipes away they flew in the direction 
of a small orchard. ; 

Their fright did not alarm some hungry blackbirds flut- 


tering and precariously in high thorns; a thrush 
shared their ast of skin-wrinkled blackish red haws. 
I had passed the spot where they had been feeding before a 
pair of snipe flushed, zig-zagging; and I did not need a 
soft tink to tell me that there was ice-free, running water 
in the di I stopped at a gate when I noticed a clump 
of withered thistles in the corner of a field. I expected to 
see swaggering yellow-winged hanging on them, 
and I was disappointed not to hear the soft twitterings with 
which always brighten their mealtimes. 

The frost-stilled drabness of the field was scarcely 
relieved by the dejected plovers that searched, without much 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 
By Roland Blackburn 


THERE have been many different opinions about the date 
of the birth of Jesus. Every month of the year has been 
suggested. The Egyptian Christians held that it fell in 


. January, and several authors who are quoted by Clement of 


Alexandria, in April. At one period December 6th was 
declared to be the proper anniversary, and the feast was 
solemnised at Cyprus on that day as early as the fourth 
century. 

December: 25th was at length decided to be the a 
priate season for the anniversary, and although serious 
objections may be urged against this being the real day, or 
even the actual month, any change would only be from one 
doubtful day to another still more doubtful. 


There was, in the days when Christianity was beginning 
to spread among the pagan nations of Europe, a desire on the 
part of the missionaries to accommodate, in all that was inno- 
cent and unobjectionable, the new religion to the customs of 
the people among whom they preached. Whether or not they 
were justified in this is unnecessary to inquire. That they did 
so is an established fact. It was the practice among the 
idolatrous nations to celebrate the beginning of the year with 
rejoicings in honour of their fabled deities. Logs were burnt 
and beasts were slain, and houses hung with evergreens. To 
cease these practices was unnatural to a semi-barbarous 
proms. although they were ready enough to change their faith. 

© meet the customs of these races the Christmas festival 


might very well be held in December, and the hospitality and — 


merry-making be still allowed, though for a different object 


_ than that for which they were originally established. 


It needs no great antiquarian research to show that the 

wl was quafied in praise of Wodin and Thor, that the 
mistletoe was collected by white-robed priests of heathenism, 
that Scandinavians, and Anglo-Saxons, and Druids, and 
Ancient Romans, and Greeks and Egyptians celebrated 
customs very similar to Christmas customs long before there 
was any Christmas festival to keep. 

Hence we find a number of curious superstitions about 
Christmas and the New Year—su itions which have had 
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| 
hope it seemed, for insects among the cold grass stems. The 
biting keenness in the air would soon force them to retreat 
to the sea shore, and they showed in their sad walk that 
Stay. I too a sadness for bi i ir Origin in Paganism, thoug some Cc nem ave DES 
—— ee adapted, and as it were christened by the Church of the 
While standing there had not heard a sound from the 
neighbouring fiek at my first movement wood-pigeons  - “Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
rose, flights clacking, and a solitary sheep baa-ed her lament 
for her plump companions, whom she must have thought very The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
considerate since they took only the tender turnip tops and And they say no spirit stirs abroad: 
into me, I wanted to hurry on but stood to watch crows No fairy takes, no witch has power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 
my saw the prints It used to be said that at Christmas time not only was 
hob-nailed boots and I thought of the boys who had trudged the cock “merry”, but the owl for twelve days was sprightly, 
home in the dusk. hands and faces blue with cold and backs = and conducted itself in a fashion strangely at variance with 
bent and tired. While they slept away their weariness, the _— it, ysually exclusive habits. At twelve o'clock on Christmas 
frost had been sterilizing the scattered soil, driving grubs Eve all water was said to blush and for a moment turn to 
and imsects to warmer depths and firming the daubs of = wine The bees in their hives were heard to sing. Dumb 
mud thei fect had carried into the lane. animals were gifted with speech and even knelt down in ) 
adoration. The dead trees put forth tender 
the birth of Jesus. 
Preliminary Programmes of the Thisteenth Congres to many country folk after they had been 
of popular mind. It was said m Comwall and 
intending to go should apply British Contact-Secretary. after the date of Christmas was altered to 
Rev. Mageues Rafter. 26 Park Road, N.W.3, enclosing 
The promises to be am mportant milestone in Libcral so far as to state that he had 
py ty he would have seen the same thing. Tired oxen are to 
silent. 
pease note that che Secretar has chose the last Sunday rest themselves, and they are not always silent. | 
m as _Intermahoral Presideat The Christmas superstitions were not 
of tee LAR F_ De. Laterop, wil be for mentioned 
reading charches — ncEochlon expressive of any bancful influence, but it was that 
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the powers of darkness became afterwards more rampant. 
People used to say that about Christmas time there was a 
strange transformation of men into animals in the cold, dark, 
northern parts of the country; that in a certain place on a 
certain night there was a gathering of a huge multitude of 
wolves, that were changed — men—men who made beasts 
of themselves at Christmas—and who, during that night raged 
with such fierceness against mankind that the people suffered 
more hurt from them than they ever did from “natural true 
wolves”. At one time the winter season in the north was 
severe enough to render the wolves that roamed the forests 
so bold as to bring them near, and even into the towns in 
search of food. This no doubt originated the fable. 

It was because of the Paganism which intermingled with 
the Christianity of our ancient forefathers that the Puritans 
set their faces steadily against Christmas observances and 
would have nothing to do with them. They saw “idolatry in 


crust”, even in the shape of the Christmas pies which were | 
made something 


after the fashion of a rude cradle. They 
broke the Crucifix as an idolatrous symbol, cut down the 
ictures of the saints as wicked vanity, and frowned on Santa 
as Antichrist. 


decided to part from it all 
and separate themselves from the English Church “seeing they 
could not have the word freely preached and the sacrament 
administered without idolatrous gear”. Christmas, with all 
its rejoicing, was part of this gear. Heroic and devoted, 
igious and civil liberty, they departed 

and i 
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THE NOVEL AND RELIGION 
By Muriel Hilton 
IT 1s unusual to find a novel in the list of the Thinker’s 


- Library (Watts, 3s. 6d.), and many will be grateful for the 


inclusion of The Mystery of Anna Berger by rge Godwin, 
a book which was first published in this country in 1935. 

Anna, a simple Austrian — girl, develops the stig- 
mata of Christ’s wounds on brow, hands and feet, and so 
becomes the object of wonder and much s tion. Her 
infancy, her childhood and its flight to the dream world, her 
absorption in the life of St. Teresa, and later the spiritual 
crisis of adolescence—these are admirably drawn, and give the 
reader the basis on which to form his own opinion. Father 
Schumann, Anna’s priest, looks upon her as a holy maiden 
and the strange phenomenon as a supernatural manifestation. 
Dr. Oppenheimer, her doctor, a Jew and a rationalist, looks 
upon the stigmata as a disease, the fruit of a sick and divided 
mind. He marvels that such sublime egotism could ever be 
deemed virtue when true virtue is loss of self. 


With an undeniable impartiality the author states the case 
of the priest’s and the scientist’s point of view leaving the 
decision with the reader. This makes absorbing reading, and 
many readers of THE INQUIRER will affirm their own thank- 
fulness that religion is not dependent upon the miraculous. 


Wrestling Jacob, by Marjorie Bowen, the book which 
aroused such interest when it was first published, is now re- 
printed in an abridged edition in the Thinker’s Library 


Marjorie Bowen depicts him as a fanatic of rare courage, 
a man whose i ion was to save his own soul from 


an appealing or unprejudiced one. She discusses his influence 
on the national life at many points and says that one of the 


in the dreary formalism of a creed. 


be to 
ment. 
| divide 
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afresh in the New Worid. sal 
There is something to marvel at in the s of thei atts, 3s. 6d.). It is an objective study of John Wesley, that One 
- final expatriation. In the bleak winter Ser abet Os remarkable man who had such an important influence on the Bt 
; strange and savage coast of North America. By an irony of religious life of his day, and whose power deflected the down- It’s ¢ 
oR fate they arrived at a time when the very festival they had trodden of the English from following the example of the os6 
| objected to was being celebrated by those they had left behind. IIS 
; It was Christmas, a Monday, but what was Christmas to 
: them? Had Christ and his apostles made it a holy day? 
Eat No, it was merely a survival of the old Saturnalia Gamnation. S concepuion of Wesley as a man who z a 
ia: which they had condemned in Europe. So thay weshed sieht long and devastating struggle succeeded in “subjugating a 
ie through Monday, erecting their first house. All other Chris- ‘iar brilliant mind, great faculties, and profound gi 
stern and silent protest, did not rest. But in the evening they 
i went back aboard their ship and it is recorded that they 
e “began to drinke water aboard, but at night the master caused §_ 87¢at benefits John Wesley conferred on the cro 
3 us to have some beere”. listened to him was that he appealed to each one to f 
iy the story of that day. How the little passage li - : 
Ss whole sombre narrative! Imagination at once The portrait of Charles Wesley, a warm-hearted 
é master, “called Mr. Jogps. rare poetic and musical gifts is of much interest, as 
ae - : grim saints who had character of the mother Susanna Wesley and the der 
that day, and so that 
“caused us to have It is a book which continue to arouse 
the : ist River, Asch (Macdonald, 12s. 6 
souls who not only vital, rich and intensely human novel of New York 
Christmas but began Side life during the early years of this century. The 
their customary drink. Since conscience forbade who ts one of the most powerful and distinguished 
pie and a carol, they should at least taste beer. temporary novelists, has won the Anisficld-Wolf av 
Steen tests Palin cll Gotten this novel, and in the US. it has been a national be 
not wholly broken. It still remains unbroken both in the for many months. 
World and the New. ‘The central characters in the book are Most 
THE people unfailing goodness, and his two sons Natt 
: where _ Nathan, who forges a keen 
r renewed, problems i into conflict with the 
after descension dogmatists. ial 
calm beatitude. devotes his to mone 
And thus endowed it feels aware standards. — regardless _of 
things transformed and fair, His marriage to Mary McC 
Jewish and Catholic families, and in Davide 
anese = feel the conflict between fundamental truths and the 
a throne which so often obscure them. 
ar The book is a passionate plea for racial toler 
Muriel Hilton. understanding and no one with a spark of pity can 


be touched by this mature and deeply moving human docu- 
ment. It makes the reader deeply conscious of the creeds that 
divide man and of the impelling necessity for a simple univer- 
sal religion which can unite him in brotherhood. 


The civil war in China today is seldom seen in terms of 
human suffering, and a novel such as The Missionary by 
Cornelia Spencer (George G. Harrap, 10s. 6d.) does more to 
awaken the dulled sympathies than numerous articles and 
speeches on the subject. 

Cornelia Spencer, who is.a sister of Pearl Buck, writes 
from a long and varied experience of China, and it is appar- 
people. 

The setting of her novel is in a missionary compound 
maintained by an American group on the border of the 
Communist controlled region in China, and the central 
character, Daniel Eaton, who is engaged in medical missionary 
work, is not in China compelled by the usual theological 


reasons, but because of a passionate love of the people them- | 


selves. His wife Anne, who believes that there is no other 
salvation than through Christ, is unable to appreciate or 
understand her husband’s attitude, and gradually the gulf 
between them widens. 

The suffering, acceptance and cheerfulness of the Chinese; 
their enjoyment of whatever life brings, make a heart-break- 
ing appeal to Daniel, and they in their turn look upon him 
as a friend. His appreciation of what is essential and uniting 
in. other religions makes some wonder as to his fitness for 
a missionary, but others see him as a “modern man of God”. 
One who understands his unorthodox attitude says to him, 
“Your own message is clear. It’s bigger than any theology. 
It’s a belief in the worth of people. It’s finding the good, 
the godlike, in anyone and making it strong”. 


THE VISION OF A HUMANIST 
By Arthur Peacock 


It was the Rev. Magnus C. Ratter who remarked on an 
occasion that the humanist’s nicest tribute to the Christian 
was that he met at eleven o’clock on a Sunday morning and 
followed a service pattern based on the Christian form of 
service. I thought of this when I read lately that Mr. Hutton 
Hynd, the well-known American humanist, had been urging 
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‘ of Worship. During this 


for providing avenues of intercommunication, nerve-centres 
and organs to function in the interest of the whole. 

He wrote, “the real organic unit of religious life of which 
any man is a member is always the nation to which he belongs 
so far as the nation stands for social and personal idealism — 
and principles. This view makes the church the unit of 
religious life; but it identifies the church with each nation as 
a society believing in and applying certain standards of civilisa- _ 
= and culture, of duty and responsibility, of right and 

His belief was that if this view was accepted it would 
destroy sectarianism in religion. The sects instead of standing 
aloof one from the other would become parties within the 
national church each upholding its witness, making its con- 
tribution, grappling and wrestling with the views of those with 
whom there were differences. 

There is not space here to go further into the various 
aspects of the conception of the church that Coit put forward. 
His successor, Mr. H. B. Blackham, in his interesting memoir 
provides not only a study of Coit’s thought, but presents 
various extracts from the most important of his writings. He 
shows the influence which such thinkers as S. T. Coleridge, 
who wrote The Idea of the National Church, and Sir Jo 
Seeley, author of Natural Religion, had upon this distinguished 
humanist. 

It would be wrong for a generation who read about 
Coit now for the first time to visualise him solely as a dreamer. 
The fact that his vision was not achieved in no way deterred 
him. He developed the Ethical Church at Bayswater, played 
a constructive part in the work of the Moral Instruction 
League, served on the executive committee of the Fabian 


It is interesting too, to remember that while resident in 
New York, Stanton Coit was assistant to Felix Adler whose 
hymn “Sing we of the Golden City” finds place in Hymns 
iod he developed six of these 
clubs in the slum areas of York. 
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| 
Society and inspired the work of the Neighbourhood Guilds. | 
Here again it is interesting to observe what Coit had in ‘ 
mind when he launched his Kentish Town Neighbourhood , 
Guild. This was no imitation of the university settlements 
established in the East End of London. “The very name, . 
Nighbourhood Guild”, he wrote, “suggests the fundamental ' 
idea which this new institution embodies; namely, that irre- 
spective of religious belief or non-belief, all the people, men, | 
women, and children, in any one street, or any small number 
of streets . . . shall be organised in a set of clubs, which are . 
by themselves, or in alliance with those of other neighbour- . 
hoods, to carry out, or induce others to carry out, all the | 
reforms, domestic, industrial, educational, provident or recre- 
ative which the social ideal demands”. : 
= G8 Goes n America has been always close links between the 
Many people imagine humanist societies and free religious fellowships. A strong 
that Dr. Stanton Coit set —_ humanist element exists within the American Unitarian Asso- 
years ago that large volume of meditations, ciation. That link has not existed in this country. The 
responses under the heading Social Worship. Ethical Movement has been confined, more or less, to the | 
not really seek to do this but sought rather to = ~—_—_ work in London of the Ethical Church at Bayswater and the 
em Vvinces ve a isolated 
memoir Stanton Coit (Ethical Union, 3s. 6d. and 5s.). pire iti | 
Not all within these shared Coit’s conception of the | 
: church. It is true to say that many envisaged the ethical , 
felt that it should be possible to influence the Anglican com- the alternative to traditional religion rather 
munion on these lines and the really surprising thing is, not lackham by no means | 
should have entertained the thought that this was possible. held by the many who 
Stanton Coit was an American and like so many of his Blackham says, “the 
countrymen failed to grasp the deep rooted conservatism of human life; history 
It is an object which 
ing often to be comprehensive and the institution of the 
faint-hearted approval to any liberal are in principle alien 
minds of orthodox believers for he felt Stanton Coit died five years ago. He did not live to 
Marxian Communism. One wonders 
development for the established church. mace in the 
state can threaten freedom of religion, the right to print, 
a supernatural source. To him, it was in soci falsify the facts of history and compel university authorities 
had their roots. to conform to a pattern of political orthodoxy. 
for the organisation of religion by the state. Every nation I wonder, too, how much longer in this country Christian 
according to Coit, requires a state church as an instrument |§ and Humanist can afford to stand aloof from one another. 
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“LOOKING ROUND” 
Mostly at Unitarian Affairs 


Goop news comes from St. Helens, Lancashire: a corre- 
spondent writes as follows: 

“This small, but active, group has just held a “Bring and 
Buy’ Sale which realised £59 for the New Building Fund 
and thus brought the fund to £1,500. | 

“The St. Helens Church was established as a congrega- 
tion about 1900 by the efforts of the Liverpool District 
Missionary Society, and a small wood and iron building was 
erected in 1904. With generous support from the L.D.M.A. 
the services of a full-time minister were enjoyed from 1917 
to 1933. A building fund was started about this time and 
in 1938 a scheme for a new church was prepared, but had 
to be abandoned on the outbreak of war. In September, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON PAYING FOR FUNCTIONS 


Sir,—I would like strongly to protest against the recent sugges- 
tion put forward in your columns that ministers should be expected 
to pay for admission to Church social functions. To my mind the 
minister should be present as part of his duties and admitted free. 

Ministers’ salaries are relatively low compared with those earned 
by many members of their congregations and in many cases the 
country minister with family responsibilities must have a harder 
struggle now to make both ends meet than ever before, because of the 
general rise in cost of living and the decline in value of church 
endowments. 

If such men are ministers of churches with frequent social func- 
tions, it is nothing short of an insult to them and their families to 
be expected to contribute to every social function run, the main 
purpose of which is surely often to raise the money for their salaries. 

I am sure that many ministers’ wives would hold very different 


_ views from those of your correspondents who seem to imply that 


ministers should help to pay their own salaries.—Yours, 
Richard D. Woodall. 


service and has worked hard and enthusiastically to increase 
our membe 
“Now, wi £1,500 in our own fund, our claim settled 


of it j 
The dogmatic f 
view, but it is 
him have it, and let 


life is Jesus, 
may have the dogma 
has i way is 
reached by The man who 
uses his mind good and opens 
up < he wants the 
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NEXT WEEK 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT will answer some 
ham by the Editor on 


tons addressed 
and Music”. 


There will be a “Profile” of a well-known Unitarian minister 
and articles of a topical nature. 


A ferry Christmas 


to Our Readers 
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| 1940, the existing building was completely destroyed by 
* enemy action, but the members are proud that the Sunday 
i # ing after another, and that the congregational life has 
ae remained active in spite of great difficulties. (£235 was 
i ‘| raised for the G.A. Appeal Fund.) For the past two years 
ay, by the War Damage Commission, and with encouragemen 
a! and financial support from the L.D.M.A., we have obtained —————————————— eee 
‘3 the necessary permits and approval of plans from the Ministry 
. of Works and we hope to start building a new church in a BY 
4g few months’ time. The members will continue to rely on Al letters end manuscrigts for the Editor must reach the Office 
faith and works to provide the further amounts necessary to ic 
re complete the building and to furnish it.” Subscription Rates; 17s. 4d. per annum (post free). 
Those having any difficulty in obtaining copies of the paper 
The Rev. Dr. A. S. Hurn, will be retiring from the minis- diect wth the pobliher. Address: 14 Gorden Square, Londen, 
4, after 27 years’ service. 
The Sydney Unitarian Church, Australia, is publishing NEWS REVIEW 
an excellent Quarterly. The following Editorial note appears 
“Religion is not in the dogma. Dogma is the form in 22d Chapel Funds a target of £100 was sct. To this enc 
a man has his religion given him. He can only think thelr Herts, 
It is rarely he thinks himself out of it. of t tir. 
y be a hindrance, often is, to a spiritual Chapel, Bolton, who took the Chair at the opening of 
his medium of expression. Let Café. Alderman James A. Crawshaw declared the S 
us look right it to the religi 
. J. Gordon Davies (Bank Street Chapel, 
also present and expressed his good wishes. The Rev. B. G 
the thanks of the Amsworth School and congregation to t 
a yve 
to the oid school and chapel at 
is pleasing encouraging to report the t 
was exceeded, the actual figure being £151. 
Besten.—A successful Christmas Fair was held i 
with a person or things unseen. He may live with Renovation Fund. 
at art, and perhaps pray and perhaps not, but this § boy from Plympton Grammar School who became 
communion with the invisible. the imtellect is as useless as 
Pesle.—The Annual Sale of Work was held on 
ported on the Alderman H. S. Carter, 
: Women's stalls were decorated 
MR. R. H. MOTTRAM will contribute the first of a series 
articles on “Thoughts from an Old Mecting very sum of over £80 was handed over 
House”. Treasarer: the beat Some for years 
THE. REV. FRED KENWORTHY will write on “The the comprezation 
Father of English Unitarianism”. 
MR. ERIC GLASGOW will write on “Unitarianism and 
UNITARIAN” 
Truth”. 
Wree Box Ti, 29 Road, Gaticy, C 


CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26th 


ABERDARE, Highland 11 Rev. T. J. JoNgs, 6, Musical Service. 

ABERYSTWYTH, New St. Meeting House, 11, No Service. 

—— , Unitarian Free Church, Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, Rev. J. 
NSWORTH. 

ILL. 

ALTRINCHAM, Dunham Rd. Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE. 
Christmas Day, 11. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, Richmond St., 6.30, Rev. C. P. Scott. 

ian Chapel, Manchester Rd., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 


Batu, Trim Street Chapel, Unitarian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. D. WiarD. | 


BExFast, All Elmwood Av., 11.30 and 7, Rev. Dr. A. L. AGNEw. 


BILLINGSHURST, Free Church, South St., 11.15, Rev. J] MARTIN HALL. 

— Unitarian Church, Bessborough Rd., 6.30, Rev. EDGAR 
ILL. | 

a. Church of Messiah, Broad St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. GORDON 


BIRMINGHAM, Moseley, Unitarian Church, Yardley Wood Rd., 6.30, 
Carol Service. 


BOSTON Spain Lane, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. CHas. SimPson. 
Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd., 11, Dr. G. K. Brown. 
2.45, Carols. 


‘TOPPING. 

Barprort, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL JONEs. 
Christmas Day, 11, Rev. G. RANDALL JONES. 


Barsto., Lewin’s Mead Mecting, 6.30, Rev. J. H. Cormam Davies. 
Oakfield Rd., Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Cuas. Easton. 
itarian Church, Trafalgar 


Bury Sr. Epasuews, Churchgate St. 6.30, Rev. H. A. Gone. 
Buxron, Hartington Rd_, 11 and 6.30. Rev. J. W. 


Cammnipce, Memorial Church, Emmanuci Rd, 11 and 6, Rev. H. S. 
CanTER. 


Camnare, The West Grove Un. Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Exc Pur. 


Camuzz, Un. Church, Lome St., 2.30, Junior Church, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 
Cuatnam, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 3, Rev. W. Haves. 


Matthew Henry's Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. H. 
Elder Yard Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Doucias W. 


Christmas Day, 11. 
Atherton, 10.45 and Rev. E. 


St, 11.30 


‘ Beech 6.30, Mr. Bucxiey. 
Un. Church, Hermitage 11 and 6.30, Rev. Frances 


‘Tem. 
Caorpon, Free Christian Ch., Wellicsicy Rd, 11, Carol Service. 


Rev. H. L. Srvaz, 6, Rev. R. V. Hoar. 
Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Joss: Caorr. 

Chapel, 6.30, Rev. Comsrance Hazes. 
A. 

Hall Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. VW. 


7-30, Rev. E. 
Se, and 6.30, Rev. 


Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 20.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 
Deswes Un. Ch, Constieution Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. War trosp 


Out St. Chapel, 11 and Rev. P. Pumas. 
Cheek and 6.30, Rev. Faas 


Chusch, Trinity St, 6, Rev. 


Deax Row, 
Denson, Wilson 
Pater Geer 
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Rosemary St., 11.30and 7, Rev. Dr. R. W. WiLpe. 
Besse_s GREEN (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Ch., 11, Rev. MAGNUS RATTER. | 


Gze Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 
GLascow, St. Vincent St. Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. 


GLoucester, Barton St. Church, 6.30, . BRIAN 
GODALMING, Meadrow Chapel, 6.30, Rev. G. MABEL 
GUILDFORD, Ward St. Church, 1 y. 
HALe CuHapeL, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. 
HALIFAX, a 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. ELL! 
HASTINGS, Free Ch., South T: 


HINCKLEY, Gt. Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. CHAS. BARTLETT. 
HINDLEY, Presbyterian Ch t 


HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., 11, Rev. J. J. Porter. : 

HUNSLET, Unitarian Church, Joseph St., 6.30, Mr. A. J. WHITTAKER. 

Hui, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 11, Junior Church, 6.30, Rev. 
RALPH PHILIPSON. 


ILMINSTER, Old Meeting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Wm. Beer. 
Ipswicu, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Rev. H. A. Gore. 
KEnpAL, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. DEeaxIN. 


Rev. L. HALL. 
. E. SHIRVELL Price. 


Lancaster, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10. 


LIVERPOOL, J. Kem Murren. 
LIVERPOOL, Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. DUNCAN ART. : 
LIVERPOOL, 6.30, Rev. Tose_anb. 
LIVERPOOL, St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. SIDNEY 

LiverPoo., Ullet Rd_, 11 6.30, Rev. LAwRENce REDFERN. 
Lonpon, Bell St, Rd. 6, Rev. Water M. Lona. 
Lonpon, Blackfriars Mission and Stamford St. Ch., 6.30, Rev. A. J. 


Brixton, Services at 5 Killieser Av. (second turning on left down 
Telford Avenuc), S.W.2, 11, Rev. E. G. Lee. 
Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8, 11, 3.30 and 6.30, 


H. Comper. 
Rosslyn Hill, Christmas Day, 11 a.m_, 6.30, Rev. 
Lonpon, Highgate Hill, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. Guseve. 
Christmas Day, 11. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper St, Preston Hall, 7, Rev. J. 


Lonpon, IMord, High Rd., 6.30, Rev. Peacocx. 

Loswon, Kilburn Un. Chr. Quez Rd, 11, Mr. Vacror Fox. 
Lonpon, Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High 11, Rev. R. 
Lonponx, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. T. L. 


Gorton, Brockficid Church, Hvde Road, 1045 and 630, 
Rev. F. Corre. 


KIDDERMINSTER, New House, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. WHITAKER. 
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N. 
TON. 
o, Rev. 
R. W. Davipson.. Christmas Day, 11, at St. Paul’s Church, Rev. j 
R. W. DAVIDSON. 
HoLLywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
HorsHAM, Worthing Rd., 6.30, Rev. J. MARTIN HALL. . 
HorwiIicu, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, ——. 
| 
si 
i 
11, Junior » 6. 
Leicastar, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. HUN. 
BLacksuRN, Unitarian Church, St. Andrews St., 6.30, Leicu, Unitarian Church. Twist Lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Pirxin. 
BuacaPoot, North Shore, Dickson Coueman. _LETCHWOmTH, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 6.30, Mrs. WAaLDocK. 
BLACKPOOL, South Shore, Lytham Rd., 11 and 6.30, Supply 
Christmas High St., Unitarian Church, 6.30, Dr. ALFD. HALL. 
Bootle Free 6. 
Braprorp, Town Hall Square, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. A. BULLOCK. 
Barmpcwater, Christ Church, Dampict St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. i 
Lonpon, Golders Green, Hoop Lane, 11, Rev. Dr. Sterpmens Spras. 
Bury, Bank St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw. Christmas Day, 11, with  Lonmon, Hackney, New Gravel Pit Ch. Chatham Pace, 6.30, Rev. 
Christmas Day, 11, Rev. J. W. Maw. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
Lonpon, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Mr. J. Reece Waixen. 
Rev. W. Newrox. 
Cogx, Loswoss, Theistic Ch, 1 Grosvenor Place, 11, Rev. 
Day, 
Lospon, Wandsworth, Un. Church, East Hall, 11, Rev. W. M_ Loss. 
Cowmrmmyr, New Great Mecting House, Holyhead Rd, 11, Childsen’s Loswos, Welsh Unitarian Church at Highgeee Hall Unitarian Church, 
Geeen, Unity Church, Newnham 6.30, Mr. R. H. 
Victoria 6.30, Mr. G. S. Sumr.er. 
6.30, Rev. H. 
Old Un. Ch, Chapel Lanr, and 630, Rev. 
Sc. Foce 3, Mc. R. S. Sar. 
10.45 Ber. G D. 
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THIS small collection of sixty hymns is “a 

small treasury of hymns truly expressive 
of the Unitarian faith im its various 
aspects. .. .” Biographical notes appear in 
alphabetical order at the end of the book. 
Is. By post is. 2d. 
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Un. Ch., Brownley Rd., Benchill, 6.30, 


Free Christian Ch., 10. 6.30, Rev. E. A. Daviss. 
6, Rev. Evans. 


Rev. C. G. Toons. 
Rd., 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


Rev. C. G. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouss. 


mg Rd 
Ch., Colegate, 11, Rev. Leonamp Maso. 
Oupmam, Lord Serect Chusch, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. E. 
Oxrosp, Manchester College Chapel, 11.30, Christmas Carol Service. 


It and 6.30, Rev. Sagres. 
. Hill, 10.30 and 6, Mr. Jom Gu. 


start Rd. 1x and 6.30, Rev. 
EH. Kemer. 
STumces. 
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Ch, Bank St, 1045, Mr. Wu. Muzaz, 
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14 Gordon Square, 


INQUIRER, 


a coincidence but a 


50.30 and 6, Rev. D. Daves. 


2 Secand, London, 2, and by Te 


DECEMBER 25, 1948 


“NATURE AND OTHER ESSAYS” | 


By the late Rev. J. L. Tayler 
“IN THIS little book of ten 


on Sociology, four went into the pulpit later. i 
inci uence. 

The book is published by the Trustees, and is obtainable 
from Mr. H. Salmon, 85 Lucas Avenue, London, E.13, and 
Mr. S. J. Looker, “Bromlea”, Leek Road, Cheadle, 
Staffs., at 2s. 6d. per copy net, or 2s. 9d. post free. 


| MARRIAGE 
pton, OY t- i 
Fellows, elder son of Sir Charles and Lady Odgers, Motts 
Hill, Walton-on-the-Hill, to Unity Neilson, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. J. Norman Eggar, of Timberscombe, Northway, i 
DEATH 
1948, at Eastbournc, Lucy Bowring, 
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Worship, 6.30, Mr. F. J. Hassaims. 
Hah Se, Christan Mecting 


6.30, Supply. I 
House, Pennard, 11.15, Supply. 
Swinton Hall Rd., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. Hammy 


Waiasty, Memorial Manor Rd, 11, Rev. Encar Hu, 6.30, 
Mr. Townsexp. Christmas 


Posi 
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contained the 
THE UNITARIAN FAITH essence of Dr. Tayler’s mellowed <n He speaks with 
teachers. He reveals our difficulties shares them, and 
IN UNITARIAN HYMNS in this he gives new impulse to the religious aspect of life. 
Of a dozen or less who sat to his secular courses 
completely revised by 
DoroTHy TARRANT, M.A., Pu.D., 
and Mortimer Rowe, B.A., D.D. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Births, Marriages and Deaths; Two lines 3/6: 1/6 per line extra. 
MANSFIELD, A Stockport, Un. St. Peter's Gate, and 6.30, Rev. Kielty. 
MIDDLETON, Strournsmipce, Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
MORECAMBE, RosaLIND Lee. 
MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, 
WADDINGTON. 
Nantwics, Old Chapel, 6, Rev. Grace Mewnort. 
Newcastis-on-T ye, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, Taunton, Mary Strect Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Tyssut Davss. 
and 6.30, Rev. Hemsear Tavistock, The Abbey Chapel, 3.15, Rev. Rosasonp Barxen. 
NewcastiZ, Staffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 
(Rossendalc), Bethichem Unitarian Church, and Unitarian Church, and 6 Rev. Maumice 
Rev. F. Torquay, Unity of Higher Tees, 635 Rew. Towne 
Newrorr, Lo.W., Unitarian Church, High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. ‘TROWBRIDGE, igse Unitarian Ch., 3 and 6, Rev. A. F. O. Timossas. 
Wanenam, South St, Unitarian and Christian Church, 6.30. Visitors 
specially welcome. 
Cairo St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. B. 
Yous, St. Seviourgate Chapel, 6.30, Rev. Geoncs S. Woons. 
Tue Usaraman provides for those unable t 
attend a Unstarian Church For mformation wriec wo the Secretary, 
Church, Church St, 11, Mr. E. the N_U_F., No. 1 Campden Rd. South 
MoorreaL, Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke Sx. West, and Sampson 
Fat Cheech, Jars 1, Rex. W P. 
Facet Sergeamt and Banmoung, 11. Engizsh 
AUSTRALIA 
Upper a1, Rev. G. Warmer, 6.30, Casal Coun: 
Service Amen» Lewrs NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
ED Hout St, and 7, Ree. D. S. Lee 
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